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If there is no species of writing that so 
interests us as the lives of illustrious men, 
it is certain that our pleasure is very great- 
ly enhanced when those lives are written 
by themselves. For, besides that the use of 
the first person gives a freshness and ani- 
mation to the narrative, which place the 
scenes and characters of the drama more 
fairly before our eyes, we see the subject 
of the biography in the double character 
of actor on the theatre, and narrator of the 
part he has acted. We see his own views 
of his own actions; and although, for the 
most part, self-complacency may be seen 
to accompany most of the acts which the 
writer chuses to record, yet there is such 
an infinite variety of modes in which this 
sentiment may manifest itself, that even 
here we learn an important characteristic 
of the individual. One man prides him- 
self on one thing, another, on another : 
one boasts in this way, and another in that; 
one seeks to enhance his merit by ex- 
aggeration, another by affecting modesty, 
and a third prefers to hint or insinuate his 
good qualities. Besides, it is agreeable to 
compare, as we often may do, the views of 
the writer, at the time he is writing, with 
those which actuated him at the period he 
describes. Autobiography in numberless 
ways, in short, affords materials of specula- 
tion and interest, that a biography written 
by another, never can. It is therefore that 
the memoirs of Sully and De Retz had 
such welcome reception in their day—that 
those of Rousseau, Marmontel and Cum- 
berland have produced still greater interest 
since,—and that the meagre sketches of 
Hume, Franklin and Gibbon have proved 
such acceptable treats to the reading por- 
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tion of mankind. Indeed, such is the 
charm which autobiography intrinsically 
possesses, that we can tolerate, and even 
draw amusement from, the egotistical effu- 
sions and vulgar gossip of a player, a mu- 
sician or a demirep, such as O’Keefe, Mrs. 
Bellamy and Mrs. Robinson, and all that 
tribe. 

The American public then, will read 
with the liveliest curiosity and interest, the 
brief sketch which Mr. Jefferson has, at 
the age of 77, here made of his very ac- 
tive and useful public life; and they will not 
fail to regret, that the illustrious author has 
not given us more complete and finished 
pictures of the memorable scenes he had 
passed through, and the conspicuous cha- 
acters he had moved amongst, when we find 
such masterly skill exhibited in these his 
hasty sketches. He often hits off the most 
siriking features of character by a single 
touch of his pencil. Of all the distinguish- 
ed individuals who have figured in the 
Revolution, and the subsequent annals, of 
this country, Mr. Jefferson will occupy a 
place in the history of the times, inferior 
only to that of Washington, and perhaps, 
of Franklin. His agency in preparing the 
public mind for the Revolution—his servi- 
ces as member of Congress—as Governor of 
Virginia—as one of the Revisers of its laws 
—as a Negotiator—as Secretary of State— 
as President, and as Founder of this Uni- 
versity, form together a series of services 
that no other can match in number or va- 
riety, and they make up, by their utility 
and long continuance, for the want of the 
splendour conferred by military fame. 

But we are not going to write the life of 
Mr. Jefferson, that is familiar to all who 
will read this fugitive sheet, and if it were 
not, it has been too hackneyed a theme 
from one end of our Union to the other, to 
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make it eine. Ww ec peor wish to re- 
mind the reader that this man, so conspi- 
cuous for his talents, his services, his fer- 
pes devotion to his country and the cause of 

ivil liberty, has here given to the world 
his own opinions of his own most illustrious 
acts; and that after he ceased to be the 
narrator of his own busy useful life, his 
letters and correspondence, now given to 
the world, exhibit his plans and schemes 
to improve the condition cf his country, 
and his opinions of men and things, in his 
own nervous, perspicuous, and often beauti- 
ful composition. We think that these vol- 
umes will prove to the American reader 
the most delicious literary treat that their 
own country has ever afforded. Here the 
surviving actor of the Revolution will at 
once have many fading recollections revi- 
ved, and learn much that was never be- 
fore published to the world. Here too the 
rising gencration will see a picture as faith- 
ful as it is spirited, of that memorable era 
which is sacred in his ailections, to which 
his imagination ever fondly recurs, and of 
which the minutest incident is read with 
the most delightful interest. 

But the pleasure which this work will 
give is its smallest recommendation. _ It is 
replete with political wisdom. Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s precepts were drawn from a close ob- 
servation of the cliaracters of men as he 
had seen them exhibited in real life, and 
not as they are represented in history. 
Firmly persuaded that human societies are 
competent to their own government, and 
that their happiness and prosperity are in 
proportion to their freedom, he displays 
great saga acity in providing means for per- 
petuating that freedom, by either neutrali- 
zing the interests and passions of indivi- 
duals, or by making them co-operate to 
the public good. No American can read 
this book with attention without finding 
himself greatly ins structed in the difficult 
panes al government, nor without a better 
underst inding of the rationale of our poli- 
tical Institutions. On the less important 
concerns of life, the same quick perception 
of right and wrong, and the same felicitous 
mode of presenting the grounds of his opin- 
ions, are conspicuous. ‘The whole too is 
conveyed in,a style of the most engaging 
simplicity. 

We have been favoured by the respecta- 
ble editor of this valuable work, with co- 
pies of the volumes already printed, with 








libe rty to make extracts from ions for 
the Museum, and we shall avail ourselves 
of his kindness, by presenting our readers 
with extracts from them, so far as we can 
do it without abusing the power, or too 
much forestalling the pleasure which the 
perusal of the whole work will confer. 
Mr. Jefferson thus notices his first appear- 
ance in that great polical drama which has 
so influenced the destinies of this country 
and of mankind. 

“When the famous Resolutions of 1765, 
against the Stamp-act, were proposed, I was yet 
a student at law in Williamsburg. I attended 
the debate, however, at the door of the lobby of 

the House of Burgesses, and heard the splendid 
display of Mr. Henry’s talents as a popular ora- 
tor. They were great indeed ; such as { have 
never heard from any other man. He appeared to 
me to speak as [omer wrote. Mr. Johnson, a law- 
yer, and member from the Nothern neck, second- 
ed the resolutions, and by him the learning and 
logic of the case were chiefly maintained. My 
recollections of these transactions may be seen 
page 60 of the life of Patrick Henry, by Wirt, 
to whom I furnished them. 

In May, 1769, a meeting of the General Ar- 
sembly was called by the Governor, Lord Bote- 
tourt. I had then become a member ; and to that 
meeting became known the joint resolutions and 
address of the Lords and Commons of 1768-9, 
on the proceedings i in Massachusetts. Counter- 
resolutions, and an address to the King by the 
House of Burgesses, were agreed to with little 
opposition, and a spirit manifestly displayed it- 
self of considering the cause of Massachusetts 
as asommon one. " ‘he Governor dissolved us : 
but we met the next day in the Apollo* of the 
Raleigh tavern, formed ourselves into a volun- 
tery convention, drew up articles of association 
against the use of any merchandise imported 
from Great Britain, signed and recommended 
them to the people, repaired to our several coun- 
ties, and were re-elected without any other ex- 
ception than of the very few who had declined 
assent to our proceedings. 

The following anecdote we believe has 
been never before published. It is quite 
characteristic of the parties. 

“ ] prepared a draught of the declaration com- 
mitted to as. It was too strong for Mr. Dickin- 
son. Ile still retained the hope of reconciliation 
with the mother country, and was unwilling it 
should be lessened by offensive statements. He 
was so honest a man, and so able a one, that he 


[* The name of a public room in the Ralcigh.] 
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was greatly indulged even by these who could 
not feel his scruples. We therefore requested 
him to take the paper, and put it into a form he 
could approve. Te did so, preparing an entire 
new statement, and preserving, of the fornier, 
only the last four paragraphs and half of the pre 
ceding one. We approved and reported it to 
Congress, who accepted it. Congress gave a 
signal proof of their indulgence to Mr. Dickin- 
son, and of their great desire not to go too fast 
for any respectable part of our body, in permit- 
ting him to draw their second petition to the 
King according to his own ideas, and passing if 
with scarcely any amendment. The disgust 
against its humility was general; and Mr. Dick- 
inson’s delight at its passage was the only cir- 
cumstance which reconciled them to it. The 
vote being passed, although further observation 
on it was out of order, he could not refrain from 
rising and expressing his satisfaction, and con- 
cluded by saying ‘there is but one word, Mr 
President, in the paper which I disapprove, and 
that is the word Congress ;’ on which Ben. Har- 
rison rose and said ‘ there is but one word in the 
paper, Mr. President, of which I approve, and 


that is the word Congress, 
(Extracts to be continued.) 








SONNET HII. 





The shades of night, and night's perturbed 
dreams [ray 
Yield to the morn: would that the sun’s bright 
Could chase the gloom, that shrouds my mind, 
away. 
Oh! let me haste to hail his earliest beams: 
The mountain tops are gilded, and the streams 
Of light upon the waters dance and play ; 
The choirs of birds their merriest charms essay; 
And the waked world with love and gladness 
teems ; 
Nature’s first God bids all around rejoice; 
With one accord his children all adore. 
What dims mine eye? what but the bitter choice 
Of griefs, drawn from my heart’s exhaustless 
store? 
The larks sweet note recalls my lady's voice, 
That voice which J, alas! shall hear no more. 
D.C.T. 
EPIGRAM.—TUE FRIEND. 
Whenever joy and mirth prevail, 
Tom is a steady friend ; 
But when the woes of life assail, 
His friendship’s at an end. 
Man’s shadow thus, in sunny light, 
Will follew where he goes, 
Sut disappear as soon as night 
[ler dusky features shews B. 
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THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 

The present [talian lancuage has, evi- 
dently, a Latin basis: it is supposed to have 
arisen, principally, from the vuigar spoken 
dialects of Italy, modified by the Germanic 
tribes who settled in that country. Dur- 
ing the middle ages, the written language 
of Italy was the Latin. Lawyers and pub- 
lic functionaries were obliged to learn this, 
because all official documents were record- 
ed in it. Besides, Latin was the language 
of the church. Inthe course of time, many 
words would necessarily pass from the spo- 
ken dialects into the written language.— 
Muratori has collected some iegal contracts 
of the 11th and 12th centuries, in which 
there are many expressions not Latin, that 
still are found in the Italian of the present 
day. By the intermixture of Teutonic 
words, the use of prepositions instead of 
the Latin terminations in substantives, and 
the introduction of the article and aux- 
iliary verbs, the vulgar dialects impercepti- 
bly assumed a form and character altoge- 
ther different from the Latin: and to dis- 
tinguish it from the Latin, it was termed 
the Romance, or the vulgar tongue. The 
learned despised it for a time; some, how- 
ever, were, at last, bold enough to write in 
it, and these, as we might judge from simi- 
lar states of society, were poets. The first 
poetical essays, in this language, weremade 
by the Sicilians, in the latter part of the 
12th century; but the earliest poems which 
deserve this name, were not written before 
the commencement of the 13th century, 
and these belong to the Florentines. A- 
bout the middle of the 13th century, the 
poetry of the Troubadours was diffused as 
widely as the Romanic dialects—the Ro- 
manic or Romanzo was the remnant of 
the disused Latin language, exhibited in 
the new formwhichthe Germanic conquer- 
ors of the Roman provinces gave it. How- 
ever different the forms of these dialects 
had become, owing to accidental or local 
causes, they still retained a family like- 
ness, and even the new shape, by which 
they were distinguished from the Latin, 
was, in all of them, essentially the same. 
Besides this, the nations, though political- 
ly separated, were allied in manners and 
modes of thinking, and, from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Gulf of Venice, a point of 
re-union could be formed, by the posses- 
sion of a common language and a com- 
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mon poetry. The See: of Italy itself 
was subdivided into many dialects, of 
which Dante enumerates fourteen: all of 
them, however, possessed a common stamp, 
which distinguished them from the Ro- 
manzo of the Provengal, the French, the 
Spanish, and the Portuguese. 

When internal communication increas- 
ed, a common language would necessarily 
be adopted, particularly among the educa- 
ted; and the most cultivated dialect would, 
of course, have the most influence in mo- 
difying this new language. The Tuscan 
dialect, from various causes, had this pre- 
eminence. The Tuscans, and particularly 
the citizens of Florence, who, at an early 
period, had distinguished themselves among 
their countrymen, by their political and 
intellectual improvement, had spread them- 
selves all over Italy, in their commercial 
adventures. People of taste would soon 
attempt to speak this more polished dia- 
lect, though it had not then received all 
the improvements which Dante, Petrarca, 
Boccaccio, and others, bestowed on it.— 
Dante, in his treatise “de vulzari eloquen- 
tia,” mentions a common language, used, 
in his time, by the educated Italian: he 
calls it the “volgare illustre.’ We sce 
that, by this name, he must mean the Tus- 
can dialect, to which he gave the preference. 

It was an important service that the 
three learned men, before mentioned, ren- 
dered to Italian literature, by the adoption 
of its most cultivated dialect; but, before 
their time, the language existed in a form 
that we cannot fail torecognize as the genu- 
ine Italian of the present day: particularly 
in the compositions of the Tuscan poets ; 
such as Guittone Cino, Guido Guinicelliand 
Guido Cavalcanti, and of some prose wri- 
ters, such as Malespiniand Dino Compagni. 

The earliest known work in Italian prose 
(prose volgare,) is, according to Tirabos- 
chi, a history of Sicily, by Matteo Spinello, 
a Neapolitan. It extends from 1247, to 
the year 1268, and comprises, in the form 
of a diary, the events of which the writer 
was a witness. The Neapolitan dialcct pre- 
vails in it. The merit, of having written 
the first work in the pure Tuscan dialect, 
belongs to Ricardano Malespini, a noble- 
man of Florence. He is the author of a his- 
tory of his native city, which, in imitation 
of other chroniclers of his time, he com- 
mences with the life of Adam. For the 
avents, to which he was an eye-witness, he 
is considered very excellent authority. 











Dante was, probably, the first who gave 
to the improved popular dialect of Tusca- 
ny, the name of “volgare illustre.” This 
term became afterwards general, and deno- 
ted 1 linguiage, entirely distinct from the 
Latin, which was the language of the learn- 
ed, and also different from the provincial 
dialects of the multitude. We have the 
testimony of Dante, that there existed, in 
his time, an improved dialect of the Ita- 
lians, though it had not yet acquired that 
fixed form, which this great reformer of the 
Italian language and poetry gave it after- 
wards. Every person, who spoke this dia- 
lect, mixed with it as much of his own as 
he pleased. Of course, the same liberty 
would be taken by the first poets, who at- 
tempted to use the “volgare illustre.” It 
required only a writer of superior talent, 
such as Dante, to form, according to his 
own genius and taste, a new poetic lan- 
guage out of the improved dialect, and the 
decisive step was taken towards establish- 
ing an improved national language and po- 
etry, which would form a standard for suc- 
ceeding writers. The rules, which he fol- 
lowed, necessarily became general laws. 
That language, from which, when improv- 
ed, a new poetry was to arise in Italy, was, 
at the time of the first Italian poets, yet 
vague, unfixed, and without grammatical 
rules, though it had a manifest national 
character: general taste had, also, already 
fixed the kind of verse and the measure of ‘ 
syllables. The Italian Romanzo, in its ca- 
pabilities for metrical improvement, resem- 
bled all the other languages, which were 
formed from the Latin, especially the Pro- 
vencal, but the genius of Dante improved it 
and gave, to the poetry of his nation, an 
impulse which quickly elevated it above 
that of Provence. B. 








Roman Antiquities—Two hundred and 
ninety Roman, silver and copper, coins have 
been recently found in a stone quarry in 
the neighbourhood of Huddersfield, Eng- 
land, on the supposed site of the ancient 
Cambodanium. They appear to be of the 
latter part of the Dictatorship, and the reigns 
of Julius and Augustus Cesar. 





March of Intellect —Not a quarter of a 
mile from Waterloo-bridge, ——- is to 
be seen the following notice :—* A daye 





Scool for Childran, ware they are tought to 
rede and spele.” 
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ss MY - STOMACH! 


** Caveant Moniti.”’ 


*¢ Let those who are advised, beware.”’ 





My Stomach !— And pray ! what is this 
to me?” cries the startled reader. At once, 
then, let me declare, that the present pithy 
communication is neither a Notice of Lease 
nor Sale ; nor is it my object to trade it away, 
at first cost, bad as the property is. Like 
most transgressors, I am willing that my ex- 
perience should do the public more good 
than it does myself; and, therefore, I have 
ventured forth with the following record, 
or moral exposé—the motto of which may 
be—*‘Caveant Monitli.” 

It is my misfortune to have been born 
with a stomach, and to have felt the whole 
neighbourhood thereof ina state of insub- 
ordination, for some time past. The gas- 
tric functionary, which I conceive to be the 
ring-leader, has, since the coming in of the 
new administration, actually proved out- 
rageously turbulent. A quarrelsome, or, 
perhaps, heroic spirit, has beset it, and it 
grumbles a great deal about reform. The 
hint has, hitherto, been lost upon me, be- 
cause I consider myself made up of sepa- 
rate and independent states, which never 
yet agreed about the rules of general gov- 
ernment, and I have long been familiar 
with petty local complaints. In_ short, 
though it is as obvious as the day, that I 
have a good constitution, every thing, that 
happensat the seat of government, is madeto 
appear altogether unconstitutional. I had al- 
most arrived atastate of apathy and absolute 
indifference to every object, outside of my 
study-door, when an occurrence took place, 
which justice to my heirs at law, and a re- 
gard for others, induce me to lay before 
the public. My habits are sedentary, and 
I seldom go abroad ; but some very kind, 
eating friends, a short time since, invited 
me to a set-to; and I unwittingly fell in 
with the proposal. We feasted sumptuous- 
ly, and were very agreeable at first—con- 
versed harmoniously about choice cuts, and 
drank wine like gentlemen. In good time, 
we entered upon warm arguments about 
elections, state rights, bargain, corruption, 
and other sins of the day. Noise and dis- 
order soon followed: We took in even 
more of wine andsolids than wegave out of 
words; and, when I retreated from my post, 
my comrades were somewhere in the se- 





venth Heaven. As for myself, I revolved 
slowly in my orbit homeward, filled, like 
the primitive earth, with inward fire, and 
groaning under the pressure of superin- 
cumbent strata, composed chiefly of calf’s- 
head soup, beef, porter, goose and onions, 
chicken-pie, macaroni-pudding, plum-pud- 
ding, custard, cream, trifle—a few inde- 
pendent formations—such as tarts and 
sweet-meats—organic remains from both 
kingdoms, including fish, oysters, cabbage 
and potatoes—together with coffee, and a 
very considerable fresh water deposit to 
regulate the whole. Upon entering my 
study, I took possession of the easy chair, 
stretching my weary feet beyond Symmes’s 
hole for what I know, and, folding my arms 
for a little philosophy, I looked soberly 
at the floor, and thus communed with my- 
self upon the high degree of disorganiza- 
tion within. 

“Mysterious Instrument of Existence! 
How shall I pacify thee? How study thy 
whims and eccentricities? Thou art tho 
most tyrannical of Potentates, sacrificing 
all the world to self! If I wish to teach 
thee frugality, thou art boisterous and ill- 
tempered ; and if I offer too freely at thy 
shrine, thou art killed with the kindness : 
Day is devoted to thy service; nor is even 
night exempt : Churl as thou art, thou hast 
beset the high road of nutriment, and, like 
the dog in the manger, wilt neither feed 
thyself, nor permit others to be benefited. 
Nay, thou art even worse than this. Sour 
and out of humor thyself, good things are 
absolutely thrown away upon thee. Thou 
carriest on an intestinal war with thy neigh- 
bours, which, in consequence of ill-digest- 
ed efforts, is only calculated to excite in- 
flammation and painful feelings through- 
out! ‘Thou art forever making such uncon- 
scionable levies upon thy peaceable asso- 
ciate, the Liver, as to stir up its bile, until 
all communication between you becomes 
cut off, and things can no longer go on 
smoothly. Heart-burnings are a proof of 
this, notwithstanding the opinion of thy 
physician. Reposing in the very bosom of 
plenty, with nothing to do, under Heaven, 
but eat, eat, it is really inexcusable in thee 
to give so much trouble!” 

I was here stopped by a kind of internal 
thumping, followed by an almost suffoca- 
ting enlargement of the Csophagus which 
proceeded upwards to the pharynx, and, 








after several ominous grumblings, I thus 
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distinctly por my Stomach wien elie (_ 
“No more of this ranting, this rhodo- | 
montade of philosophy! If youarea man, | 
listen to plain sense, and learn to do me | 
more justice in future. It is in vain to | 
expect others to be more perfect than your- | 
self, and reformation must commence with | 
you. ’T is], who am so utterly neglected, that | 
should bring the charge. Actually wasting 
away for want of daily exercise, and a little 
shaking, the legs refuse to walk with me! I 
cannot toss over chairs, and knock cot, 
doors, to enforce obedience; and the Head, | 
upon which I principally rely forall reasona- | 
blesupport, absolutely does not seem to think 
at all about me. When I do succeed in | 
calling its attention, a trifling cold or head- 
ache is brought forward as an excuse for | 
not interfering in the matter. You have | 
the cruelty to tell me I have nothing to do | 
but eat, eat! And is not this something, | 
when you cram, cram? Without consulta- | 
tion, and often without inclination, I am | 
stuffed beyond bearing; and, if I must | 
needs state a suspicion, not from kindness | 
to myself, but wholly for the accommoda- | 
tion and benefit of others! Where is 
temper that could stand this? C ‘ompelled | 
by fate, I struggle hard to remove the bur- 
dens thus imposed ;_ but, day after day, the 
labour still remains. All the world seems 
to come in at Cardia, and go out at Pylo- 
rus! The Doctors, I must say, talk a great 
deal of nonsense about gastric juice and 
pancreatic juice, but even verjuice could 
not make head against such a mass of mat- 
ter. At one tim, you bolt down whole 
charges of buck-shot, and expect, forsooth, 
that these are to be softened by a touch! 
At another, you deluge me with floods of 
hot tea and coffee, until there is not a dry 
spot to be seen! If] am calm, and at ease, 
which, God knows, is very seldom indeed, 
*tis ten to one but you pour down sour wine, 
or rascally toddy, to work me into frenzy. 
For what, in the name of common sense, 
does the world take me? ‘The presump- 
tuous chemist, I suppose, teaches you that 
I am a patent, high-pressure Digester, ora 
Phlogistic-antacid-Concoctor! And you, 
yourself, without wishing to be involved in 
scientific speculations, think it reasonable, 
no doubt, that I should resemble a brewer’s- 
vat, a mash-tub, a tool-chest, or, at least, a 
common corn-bag, which may be stuffed 








until the stitches give way! Presumptuous 
jargon! J am out of all patience with such 
folly!” 


I oma the 2 angry organ 1 that I had a 


| much higher opinion of its workma inship ; 


but “the steam was up,” and it ran on: 

“ What are those anti-bilious, execrable, 
pills—those provocatives, enticers, and sto- 
machics, but insults heaped upon abuse ? 
It is the fashion, I hear, to father upon me 
all the offspring of that monster, Dyspepsia, 
and of the sallow race of Hepatitis. Nay, 
I firmly believe, that I am responsible for 
all kinds of colic, pains, and bruises. Am 
I not the very carry-all of Doctor’s slops— 


| the thoroughfare for pills, boluses, pow- 


ders, tinctures, mixtures, and other items, 
as per bill? No matter how innocent my- 
self, ] am compelled to pitch, head-fore- 
most, under the awful operation of an eme- 


| tic; and for what? Perhaps to relieve a 


toe-ache, of which I never heard, prior to 
so unjustifiable an attack wpon my feelings! 

“Instead of being surprised at my irre- 
gularity of temper, you should praise hea- 
ven that I still hold together. Instead of 
lamenting the injury which, you are pleas- 
ed to say, the good-natured Liver and my 
other neighbours sustain through me, you 
should regulate your own taste, and not 
permit that chattering, conceited, varlet, 
the Tongue, to usher into my presence all 
sorts of company. Instead of lecturing me 
for degeneracy and want of strength, you 
should abstain from smoking hot, and. 
high seasoned, dishes, from luscious w ines, 
from o 

Here I lost the thread of our dialogue. 
Sleep was bearing hard upon me. The 
subject, though interesting, was assuming 
the rigid character of a curtain lecture, 
about items, which could not be relinquish- 
ed; so I yielded to the influence of my 
kind mediator, Sleep, and, for a time, for- 
got the stings, not of conscience, but of 
Stomach. N. 














ANGLO-SAXON ECCLESIASTICS. 





*¢ He was a most excellent harper, a most eloquent Sax- 
on and Latin poet, a most expert chantor or singer, a 
Docror Ecreaivus, and admirably versed in the scrip- 
tures and the liberal sciences.”? 

Curon. Anon. Leland Collectan. IT. 278. 





Such is the character, given by an anony- 
mous chronicler, of Aldhelm, kinsman of 
Ina, king of the West Saxons, who is swid 
to have been one of the first Saxons that wrote 
Latin, and taught his countrymen the art 


of Latin versification. For his uncommon” 
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merits, he was made +a of Stivers, in in 
Dorsetshire, in the year 705. He appears 
to have been, in every respect, a learned 
and exemplary man, and, according to 
Malmesbury, might be justly deemed « ex 
acumine Grecum, ex nitore Romanum, et 
ex pompa Anglum.” 

The Saxon ecclesiastics, in general,seem 
to have esteemed singing an accomplish- 
ment in the members of their body. 
The venerable Bede asserts, that Edda, a 
monk of Canterbury, and a learned writer, 
was “primus cantandi magister.” 

Wolstan, a learned monk of Winchester, 
of the same age, was a celebrated singer, 
and wrote a treatise “de Tonorum Harmo- 
nia,” which is cited by William of Malmes- 
bury. Their skill in playing on the harp 
is also frequently mentioned. Of Saint 
Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury about 
the year 988, it is said, that among his sa- 
cred studies he cultivated the arts of wri- 
ting, harping and painting. 

At Trinity College, Cambridge, is a Psal- 
ter .a Latin and Saxon, admirably written, 
illuminated with letters in gold, silver, 
&e. and full of a variety of historical pic- 
tures. ‘This seems to have been executed 
about the reign of king Stephen—the com- 
mencement of the 12th century. The Sax- 
on clergy were also ingenious artificers, in 
many other respects. St. Dunstan made two 
of the bells of Abingdon Abbey with his own 
hands. John of Glastonbury, who wrote 
about the year 1400, relates that there re- 
mained in the Abbey of Glastonbury, in 
his time, crosses, incense-vessels and vest- 
ments, made by Dunstan, when a monk 
there. He adds, also, that Dunstan could 
engrave, and it iss aid, could model any im- 
in brass, iron, gold, or silver. He could 
also draw and paint the patterns for a la- 
dy’s robe. His friend, Ethelwold, the Bi- 
shop, made two other bells for Abingdon, 
of a smaller size, and a wheel full of small 
bells, much gilt, to be turned round for its 
music, on feast days. He also displayed 
much art in the fabrication of a large sil- 
ver table, of curious workmanship. Ervene, 
one of theteachers of Wolstan, Bishop of 
Worcester, was famous for Calligraphy and 
his skillin colours. To invite his pupils to 
read, he made use of a Psalter and Sacra- 
mentary, the capital letters of which he 
had richly illuminated with gold. This 
was about the year 980; and ‘William, of 
Malmesbury, says, that Elfric, a Saxon Ab- 








bot of Milmediers, w was a sa skilful architect. 
A monk is described by Bede as well skill- 
ed in smith-craft. Stigand, the Bishop of 
Winchester, made two images and a cruci- 
fix, anid gilded and placed them in the Ca- 
thedral of his diocese. It was even enact- 
ed by law, that the clergy should pursue 
these avocations: for Edgar says—“We 
command that every priest, to increase 
knowledge, diligently learn some handi- 
craft.” 

History informs us, that these acquire- 
ments were greatly prized amongst the 
clergy, even long after the Saxon period. 











OBITUARY. 





ApamM MUELLER. 
This celebrated political Lecturer and 
Writer was born at Berlin, in the year 


1779: he was originally intended for the 
study of Theology, received his Aca- 


demical education from some of the most 
renowned instructors of the time, and fin- 
ished his studies at the University of Got- 
tingen. Circumstances induced him to 
quit, in some measure, his Theological stu- 
dies and to direct his attention more es- 
pecially to political science.” In 1806, he 
went to Dresden and delivered lectures 
there on German literature—in 1807, on 
dramatic poetry—in 1808, on the ideas of 
beauty, and, in 1809, on political science. 
All these have been printed—the last un- 
der the title “ Elemente der staatskunst.” 
“ Elements of political science”. In 1811 
he went to Austria, and there delivered, in 
1812,a course of lectures on eloquence, to 
a numerous class; aftc. this period he 
was employed in several stations of a pol- 
itical character by the court of Austria. 
On the sixteenth of January last, the news 
of the death of his friend Frederick von 
Schlegel reached Vienna, and, according to 
the Journals. had so powerful and baneful 
an influence upon him as to occasion his 
death on the following day ; at the age of 
forty-nine years. 
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ROADS TO RICHES. 





Ignavis repugnat Fortuna.—Ovip. 
Fortune turns her back on the slothful. 





Some business having carried me to Rich- 





mond the last winter. I took un mv auar- 
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ters at the Eagle Tavern, where Mr. C. one 
of the delegates from my county boarded ; 
and on the evening of the day that the 
stockholders of the Farmers’ Bank held 
their meeting, I was invited by him to take 
a glass of wine in his room. I found three 
gentlemen there, besides our host; and af- 
ter some passing remarks on the subject of 
that morning’s debate in the Assembly, 
we entered on the discussion of the ma- 
nagement of the Bank, and of the merits 
of some propositions that had been sub- 
mitted to the stockholders, to which class 
the whole company, except myself, chanced 
to belong. 

In the course of this discussion, one or 
two of the gentlemen having mentioned 
the number of shares they held, with evi- 
dentc omplacency, Mr. C., who is of an in- 
quisitive turn, proposed, as an agreeable 
way of passing the time, that each gentle- 
man should state how he acquired that for- 
tune of which his bank stock afforded strong 
presumptive evidence; and by way of ma- 
king his guests feel easy under the propo- 
sition, he set them the example in the fol- 
lowing biographical sketch: 

“My story is soon told. I was one of 
eight children, and the third son of my 
parents. My father died when I was a 
small boy, leaving a tract of poor land, and 
about nine or ten negroes. My mother 
was a good manager, brought us all up to 
rise early, to keep our clothes clean, and to 
work in the farm. As soon as we succes- 
sively became old enough for our labour to 
be equal to our maintenance, she bound us 
out tosome thrifty man, of fair character, in 
the county. [had the good fortune to get 
into the store of a country merchant, who 
was a distant relation of my mother, and 
who was one of the most prudent and suc- 
cessful traders in that part of the country. 
I had heard he was “a tight hand” with 
his young men; but from the way in which 
I had been brought up, this character had 
no alarms for me. I had ploughed from 
morning till night; had “malled” rails in 
July and December; had been accustomed to 
rise by day-break; and I thought that my la- 
bours in the counting-house must be com- 
paratively light. But I had miscalculated. 
My bodily labour was indeed less, but it 
was unremitting; and I was kept from dawn 
till dark, measuring, or counting, or wri- 
ting, or brushing, or dusting, or setting-off 
the goods to the best advantage. When 





night came, I retired toa little dirty bed 
in the corner of a back room, the sheets 
of which were not changed more than 
twice or thrice in the year; but, thanks to 
the hardness of my couch, as soon as [| 
awoke, I was disposed to get up. I will 
give you an idea of what my master thought 
of early rising. Wishing, on one occasion, 
(it was a bitter spell in January,) to collect 
a drove of hogs which he had purchased 
of the neighbouring farmers, his custom- 
ers, he, overnight, summoned me to receive 
his instructions which were to rise betimes, 
and give his neighbours notice to get up their 
hogs by the time he should call for them. 
After mentioning some four or five persons, 
living as many miles off, whom I was to 
call on in succession, he said, on mentio- 
ning the fifth, “by this time it will be about 
daybreak ;” and coolly went on to give me 
his urther directions. 

“Besides the business of the store, I had 
to keep the accounts of a mill, a distille- 
ry, a blacksmith’s shop; and in the inter- 
vals, | was required to count off needles in 
papers of a dozen; separate thread and silk 
into skeins; and weigh out doses of salts. 
I remember one rainy day, when I felt very 
drowsy, in consequence of being kept up 
unusually late the night before. I expected 
to see no one, and was indulging ina little 
cat-sleep at my desk, when my master 
came over from his dwelling-house through 
a torrent of rain. After inquiring minutely 
about the discharge of my duties, as was 
his practice, and finding they had all been 
executed, he made ‘me overhaul all the let- 
ters and orders that had been received for 
a year, and separate the scraps of blank 
paper they contained to write bills on; ob- 
serving, that we must “no more eat idle 
bread in rainy weather than in sunshine.” 

«“ Thus tutored, and trained, activity be- 
came easy and natural to me, and I felt 
something likea reproach to my conscience 
whenever I caught myself idle. When I 
reached the age of twenty-one, my master 
proposed to furnish me with a small capi- 
tal; to carry on business on our joint ac- 
count, and to allow me half the profits. In 
a few years, finding that what I had made 
would enable me to set up for myself, I 
proposed a dissolution of the partnership. 
I had then made $6000. He disliked my 
proposal, but could not refuse assent. In 
five years more, I was worth $20,000; and 
in five more,.$40,000. I then married an 
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orphan in my neighbourhood, with whom 
I received a good landed estate, and I now 
consider myself worth $120,000.” 

The next who spoke was a tall sallow 
looking man, of about fifty-five, who, with 
no little self-satisfaction, thus began : 

“ What little I have got, I have made my- 
self. I started in life as a deputy-sherilf 
at a salary of $100. I soon found that my 
place gave me good opportunities of specu- 
jating. I bought cows, hogs, and sheep, 
sold under execution, and would re-sell 
them to people whom I knew to be punc- 
tual,on a short credit. As I found that 
when there was any doubts about the title 
of the property, it sold lower, I took no 
pains to remove these impressions; and I 
found means afterwards, by repeating the 
declarations of the parties, and the unfa- 
vorable suggestions of others, to confirm 
them. Once or twice I was induced to re- 
ceive money for forbearance or indulgence, 
conceiving I had a right to do so, if the 
debt was not thereby put in jeopardy. As 
soon as I had made about $500, I began to 
buy up small notes and bonds, at a dis- 
count; and ifthe money was not punctual- 
ly paid, I “warranted” the debtors, forth- 
with. I had in this way a double opportuni- 
ty of making moncy ; first, on the purchase 
of the bonds, and then on the purchase 
of the goods sold to pay them. I once, 
for $5, bought the note of a poor man 
given for $10; I warranted him, got a 
judgment, took out an execution, sold a 
cow and five hogs for the debt and costs, 
and bought them myself. I afterwards got 
$26 for the cow, and $25 for the hogs, on 
a credit of two months. My salary, dur- 
ing this time, was all clearas I lived among 
the farmers and planters, whom I visited 
for the purpose of collecting taxes, or serv- 
ing process. Assoonas I was worth $500, 
I began to buy executions, judgments, and 
bonds in suit, and in six years | had made 
as many thousand dollars. After a while, 
I farmed the office of sheriff, and in two 
years made about $8,000 more. 

“There was a man who owned a fine 
estate on ***** river, but was always in 
arrears to his merchant. I called often to 
see him, and wesoon became well acquaint- 
ed. I advanced the money for his taxes, 
became his bail once or twice, procured 
security on the bonds he gave for the de- 
livery of his property taken in execution, 
and, finally, advanced him money, on in- 

VOL. 1. 3 





terest, to prevent the sale of his negroes, 
taking a deed of trust on his land for my 
own indemnity. When I had got him in 
debt to the amount of $7,000 or $8,000, I 
told him I was about to retire from public 
business, and meant to engage in trade.—I 
had, indeed, been purchasing negroes for 
some time, and sending them to New-Or- 
leans. He seemed alarmed at my appli- 
cation, like one awaked from a dream. I 
told him that I neither wanted his land my- 
self, nor wished to sell it under the deed 
of trust, if he could raise the money in three 
months. He replied that I might as well 
ask for it in three hours. He spoke of the 
hardness of the times—the low price of 
land—and remarked, that he would not 
have given a deed of trust, if he had not 
understood it would suit me to wait for my 
money. 1] answered, that I had not, at that 
time, supposed I should want it; but that 
my mind had since changed. I offered 
him ten dollars an acre for his land; he 
asked me twenty; and I finally purchased 
it at five, half the debt still remaining due; 
and as he had abused, and grossly insulted 
me, I felt myself no longer bound to shew 
him any favour. I sued him, obtained a 
judgment, and purchased two-thirds of his 
negroes, sold under execution ; by which 
I made him repent of his ungentlemanly 
treatment to me. I was still engaged in 
the negro trade, and had made something 
handsome by it; but have since been badly 
cheated by two rascals whom I had been 
the making of. They took to gambling 
and speculating with my funds, by which 
I lost $15,000. I had twenty negroes. I 
lately exchanged them for stock; and as 
soon as I can sell out, I mean to return to 
the old business of shaving again; and I 
never intend to let any money get out of 
my hands, except I get a good bond for it, 
at a price too which will justify me in run- 
ning the risk. If fools and prodigals want 
my money, they must pay for it.” 

The next was a hale round-faced man 
in blue, apparently not above forty-five, 
though he said he was turned of sixty. 

“ Gentlemen, says he, I make but a sorry 
figure in comparison with you. What bank 
stock I happen to own, I have made by 
cultivating the earth. My father brought 
me up to hard work, and as soon as I was 
married, which was when | was barely 
twenty, he gave me a good picce of land, 
and five slaves. My wife’s father gave her 
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four more, two beds, a chest of drawers, 
and two cows and calves. I made nothing 
the first year; but the second, I sold five 
hogsheads of tobacco, and three hundred 
bushels of wheat, the proceeds of which I 
left in my merchant’s hands, at interest. I 
went on in this way, making tobacco and 
wheat, putting the money out at six per 
cent, and when my land was worn out, I 
bought another piece, and went to work on 
that. During this time, I raised every thing 
within myself. We manufacture all our 
own clothing and house linen. I buy no- 
thing out of a store, except iron, salt, su- 
gar and coffee, and a little sunday gear for 
my wife and daughters, at Christmas. All 
the other finery that they buy in the year, 
is, by raising turkies and ducks, and selling 
eggsand butter. I have now one hundred 
and twenty-seven slaves, three good farms, 
and eighty shares in the Farmers’ Bank. I 
am, however, getting old and careless, and 
I find J can do little more now than keep 
my property together, after helping to set- 
tle my children. My negroes do not work 
as they used to do, of course my land 
don’t produce as well: nor can my chil- 
dren sell my crops as well as I did, when 
Iwentto market with them myself. But I 
tell them we must hope for better times. 
Besides, | find that if I cannot get as much 
for what I make, neither do I give as much 
for whatI buy. Sugar is cheaper, coffee is 
cheaper, salt is cheaper than it was, and I 
can get two calico dresses for what former- 
ly cost one. If the low price of land 
and slaves is worse for them who sell, it is 
better for them who buy, to which class, 
thank God,I belong. So that we have not 
much reason, after all, to complain. 

The next who spoke was a well dressed 
man about thirty six, who, with a geutle- 
manly air, at once easy and modest, said, 
“I ought to feel ashamed, gentlemen, to 
say, that I can claim no merit whatever for 
the slaves that I chance to own, for they 
are the profits of an estate left me by my 
father, when I was but three years of age. 
He died suddenly of a malignant fever, 
and merely had time to consign the man- 
agement of his estate and the guardianship 
of my person, to an elderly gentleman who 
had been his own guardian, and had 
proved himself worthy of that trust. My 
father, when he came of age, found himself 
possessed ofa farm in good condition ; and 
of two thousand dollars at interest, with 








his estate snagpiies mndeousiaaldh He 
spent part of this money in repairing the 
house, and buying furniture at the time of 
his marriage. Although he left half the 
estate to my mother during her life, the pro- 
fits of the other half proved greater, by the 
rise of our great staple commodities, than 
the whole tract had formerly afforded, and 
when I came of age, I was the owner of 
two hundred and thirty bank shares. I 
soon afterwards had to sell fifty of them, 
for the purpose of raising a sum of money 
which I had to pay as surety for a college 
friend. I aftewards purchased a piece of 
land convenient to my estate, which caused 
me to sell fifty more, and, by the change in 
the times and the lessening of the profits 
of estates, I insensibly contracted debts 
which caused a further reduction. The 
number is now brought down to seventy 
five, and, as it seems to me that I am much 
better acquainted with land and negroes 
than bank stock, particularly as I am yet 
paying interest on some remaining debts, I 
believe I shall sell out altogether. » 

Mr. C*** who is fond of theorising, then 
remarked, “ why it seems that we have all 
obtained our estates in different modes. Mr. 
Heartwell has inherited his, I have made 
mine by merchandising; friend Brooks has 
made his by farming, ‘and neighbor Flint, 
his, by picking up that which others had 
not the sense to keep. There are indeed 
seemingly very different roads to wealth, 
but there is one practice common to all 
who travel them. They must spend less 
than their income, be this what it may. 
Whosoever will steadily adhere to this rule 
need not despair of one day getting rich, 
whilst he who does not observe it, if rich, 
is likely to become poor, and if poor, 
must remain so. I would further remark, 
gentlemen, that where there is one fortune 
made on a sudden, there are twenty made 
by little and little ; and that of those who 
have wealth, where there is one man, who 
like Mr. Heartwell, has inherited it, there 
are three or four times as many who, like 
ourselves, have made it. Come, gentlemen, 
let me fill your glasses to the toast I shall 
give you.—* A hand to work for money, 
a head to take care of it, and a_ heart to 
enjoy it.” We all pledged the toast of 
our kind entertainer, with hearty good 
will, and retired to our respective rooms. 
I, the next day, took a note of the conversa- 





tion, and now send it to the Museum, in 
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Old Dietary. for the Clergy.—In an old 
« Dietarie for the Clergy” by archbishop 
Cranmer, an archbishop is allowed to have 
two swans or two caponsin a dish, a bishop 
two. An archbishop six blackbirds, at 
once, a bishop five, a dean four, an arch- 
deacon two. If a dean has four dishes in 
his first course he is not afterwards to have 
custards and fritters. An archbishop may 
have six snipes, an archdeacon two. Rab- 
bits, larks, pheasants aud patridges are al- 
lowed in these proportions. A canon re- 
sidentiary is to havea swan only on a Sun- 
day. A rector of sixteen marks, only three 


blackbirds in a week. 
* 





Cyder.—This wasa very common liquor 
in England several centuries ago. In the 
year 1295, An. 23 Edw. 1, the king orders 
the sheriff of Southamptonshire to provide, 


with all speed, four hundred quarters of 


wheat, to be collected in parts of his baili- 
wick nearest the sea, and to convey the 
same, being well winnowed, in good ships, 
from Portsmouth to Winchelsea. Also to 
put on board the said ships, at the same 
time, two hundred tons of cyder. The cost 
to be paid immediately from the king’s 
vardrobe. This mandate is in old French. 
* 
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Away! 
Of sighs and tears and beauty’s chain 


away! this love lorn strain 


My harp shall strike no more ; 

But in yon wild and fiery clime, 

That weakness merg’d shall be in crime, 
And mix’d those tears with gore. 

A gallant banner fair and bright 

Greets proud my glowing fancy’s sight, 
Along the air it waves: 

A thousand hearts are throbbing high, 

That silent soon and cold shall lie, 
And moulder in their graves. 

I see th’ impatient charger bound 

I hear the thrilling trumpet’s sound 
Announce the battle’s roar ; 

Ah! lo! the lightning’s vivid flash, 

Oh! list the stirring thunder’s crash ; 
My heart is glad once more. 

D.C.T. 
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“POL ICY OF ENCOURAGING 
MANUFACTURES.—No. 3. 


THE 





We must now place the Manufacturer by the side of the 
Agriculturist.—Jerrerson, 





We have now shewn, as we think, that 
as to the physical requisites for manufac- 
tures, taken altogether, Virginia is not in- 
ferior to Great Britain—that if, on the one 
hand, steam power, moveable machinery, 
money, and some raw materials, may beob- 
tained on better terms in that country; on 
the other hand, land, buildings, water 
power, labour, provisions, and other raw 
materials, may be obtained more cheaply 
in this state ;—that, on comparing the re- 
spective advantages of each country, it ap- 
pears that we ought, with equal skill, to 
manufacture cotton fabrics, of an average 
quality, at as low a price as England ;_ those 
of a coarse quality, at a still lower; and 
woollen goods, at a smaller increase of 
price than it would cost the English to im- 
port them, and that our advantages over 
the northern states are yet greater than those 
we possess over Great Britain. 

But as, for the purpose of confirming our 
views, we had cited the opinion of some of 
our principal manufacturers, that we could 
manufacture woollens as cheaply as Great 
Britain, if we could procure the raw ma- 
terial as cheap, it will naturally be asked, 
if the circumstances of our country, are so 
favourable to manufactures, how happened 
it that the manufacturers, at that very time, 
petitioned congress for further protection 
on woollens, when they not only had the ad- 
vantage of the British manufacturer, by 
the existing duty, but also by the expense 
of importation ? and that the same class 
even require protection on cotton manu- 
factures in which they have the material 
cheaper than their foreign competitors ? 
The following answers to these questions, 
are furnished by the manufacturers them- 
selves in the evidence before the committee 
of congress. Ist. As wool is higher at 
present, in this country than abroad, they 
thought it necessary to encourage the rais- 
ing of sheep at home by a further duty on 
imported wool, by which it would become 
eventually cheaper, and as this increase of 
duty would have the effect of raising the 
price of domestic woollens, it would be 
necessary to raise the duty on imported 





cloth to a correspondent extent. 2dly. That 
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a strong prejudice existed against. cloth 
manufactured in this country. Col. Shep- 
herd said he considered ‘the prejudices 
more than twenty five per cent against the 
domestic article.’ 3dly. That the price of 
manufacturing labour was higher in the 
first establishments, from the want of that 
skill and management which time and 
practice would gradually supply. As a 
proof of this progressive change, one wit- 
ness, (Mr. Marland) stated that he had paid 
three dollars for weaving a piece of flannel 
for which he then paid only one dollar. 
Another, (Mr. Clapp) stated ‘that he then 
paid ten cents a yard for weaving, but had 
previously paid as high as thirty cents. 
Another, (Mr. Schenck,) that broadcloths 
were made at much less expense than in 
1825 ‘by the introduction of a variety of 
improved and labour saving machinery,” of 
which a part was ‘of American invention.’ 
4th. and lastly. ‘The manufacturers further 
urged, as a reason for an increase of duty, 
the fluctuations of the domestic market, 
caused by irregular and excessive importa- 
tions, and producing, occasionally, great 
embarrassment and loss to the domestic 
manufacturer, whose capitals are rarely 
sufficient to enable them to keep her ma- 
nufactures out of the market, when they 
are depressed below the natural price—the 
cost of production. These disadvantages are 
manifestly of a temporary character, and 
the manufacturers allege that they would be 
all either removed or greatly diminished by 
further protection. Supposing them to be 
right, there is no inconsistency between the 
present relative dearness of America ma- 
nufactures and their future cheapness. 
How far the evils complained of are likely 
to be lessened by the protection they so- 
licit, will be hereafter considered. 

Some of the preceding considerations 
may be thought to apply to the continu- 
ance of the duty on cotton fabrics. On 
this subject, Mr. Dexter of Massachusetts, 
said ¢] think the manufacturer of coarse 
cottons in this country, is now so well es- 
tablished, that we could make them, if the 
present minimum was reduced. [| think, if 
the present minimum was repealed, that 
the foreign cottons, of this description 
would, for a time, come in, and would 
greatly injure, for a while, all our manu- 
factures ; but this, I think, would be done 
at a loss to the foreign manufacturer. 
Some of our manufacturers would be able, 








peutvallie, to sustain Jiveuncalioa because 
I think they can afford the article now 
about as cheap as it can be afforded from 
England. Thisreduction, would, howevor, 
create a contest between the American 
capital invested in these manufactures and 
the foreign, which would in my opinion, 
ruin some of our establishments, and com- 
pel all, for a time, to sustain themselves at 
a loss. For these reasons I do not think, 
the present minimum ought to be repealed.’ 

Having thus examined the objection 
founded on the supposed dearness of la- 
bour and want of capital in this country, 
let us consider the second objection found- 
ed on the disadvantages of slave labour. 

It is true that the slave has not the same 
interest in practising the same course of 
steady industry, or the same economy or 
foresight, as those who are stimulated to 
provide for a family, and to better their 
condition of life. Ile is urged by the 
strongest impulses of his nature to be in- 
dolent and improvident, and it is the con- 
stant attention to little savings that consti- 
tutes the profit of many employments. It is 
equally true that the neat income of a coun- 
try in which the labour is performed by 
slaves, is far less than when it is performed 
by industrious freemen. The difference 
in the progressive advancement of Virginia 
and the Carolinas from that of New York 
and Pennsylvania, or of Ohio from Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee are too striking to 
leave room for doubt on this subject. 

But if the pernigious influence of slavery 
on national wealth has not been overrated, 
the precise character of the mischief is 
often mistaken. If a slave commonly per- 
forms less work for being slow, he some- 
times performs more. Fear produces the 
same effect on him as more generous mo- 
tives on the free man. Nor is he insensi- 
ble to other motives. He may be stimulated 
by rewards. He is not insensible to emu- 
lation. Je can feel the force of habit. Al- 
though too he is inclined to be wasteful and 
extravagant in his consumption, he is com- 
pelled to practise economy. But it is 
chiefly in its effects on the free population 
that the mischief of slavery is felt. By 
lessening the inducements to industry ; by 
making manual labour degrading ; by fur- 
nishing the means of expense, and in ma- 
ny ways cherishing a taste for it; by su- 
perinducing habits of idleness and pleasure, 





slavery diminishes the productive industry 
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of a country in a far greater pray thas 
by its immediate effects on the slaves them- 
selves. In the latter case, it merely makes 
one class of the community earn something 
less, in the former, it makes another class, 
earn nothing. It merely inclines the slave 
to waste, but it furnishes the master with 
both the inclination and the means of ex- 
travagance. 

But an opinion has generally prevailed, 
that however the labour of slaves may com- 
port with agricultural employments, it is unfit 
for manufactures.—Their waste, their neg- 
ligence, their stupidity, when superadded 
to their aversion to labour, being supposed 
altogether incompatible with success in the 
latter employment. 
this opinion, good mechanics are to be 
found among the slaves in all the southern 
states. ‘They are often ingenious and ex- 
pert as blacksmiths, carpenters, shoema- 
kers, wheelwrights, coopers, and in short 
in the exercise of every mechanical art in 
which they have been instructed. A large 
proportion of the slaves of this class, are 
also sober, industrious and respectable.— 
Certainly they would not be unfit for any 
of the operations of a manufactory. 


But we actually have experimental proof 


on this subject. All the stemmeries and 
other manufactories of tobacco in this state, 
are carried on by slaves. At several of the 
iron-works, slaves perform the principal 
part of the labour. ‘The most successful 
establishment, perhaps, of this kind in the 
state, is that of Clover-Dale in Botetourt, 
having about 200 slaves attached to it, al- 
though too, it was until lately under the 
disadvantage of being 300 miles distant 


from its proprietor, the late Col. Tayloe, of 


Washington. 

In these establishments, by much the 
most considerable part of the labour con- 
sists in making charcoal, digging up the 
ore, and waggoning both that a nd the coal 
to the furnace ; in all of which the opera- 
tions are similar to those of a farm, and are 
subjected to the same superintendence. 
But in the forge, the operations have more 
resemblance to those of an ordinary manu- 
tory, and yet the slaves employed in the 
duties of the forge commonly perform 
those duties much better than those who 
are employed about the furnace, and are 
much more easily managed. The “ ham- 
mer-man,” a principal workman in a forge, 
is sometimes a slave, and will commonly 


Yet in the teeth of 
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will for ‘twice or kes as teach 3 as an or- 
dinary labourer. 

As a further proof that slaves are not un- 
fit for the operations of a manufactory, 
it may be mentioned that children are 
more or less employed in all of them, and 
they cannot be supposed to have more mo- 
tives to labour than slaves, more care, or 
foresight, or interest in the success of their 
labours. 

Besides, the expense of superintendence 
must be incurred in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, when they are carried on by 
free labourers. ‘These must be directed in 
their operations, kept steady to their em- 
ployments, and prevented from negligence 
or waste; and the persons who are required 
to perform these offices with freemen, 
would be sufficient to perform them with 
slaves. This circumstance suggests an ad- 
vantage which the employment of slaves 
in manufactures has over their employment 
in agriculture, since in the occupations of 
husbandry, freemen are commonly exempt 
from this charge of superintendence, but in 
manufactures they share it in common with 
slaves. Slave labour is therefore more ca- 
pable of entering into competition with 
free labour in manufacturiug, than in agri- 
cultural industry; and it must not be for- 
gotten, that the question which we are 
discussing, and which most materially con- 
cerns the Virginia statesman, is not wheth- 
er slaves can be made to earn as much as 
freemen, but whether they cannot earn 
more in manufactures, than they now earn 
in agriculture. 

For these reasons we must conclude that 
slavery presents no insuparable obstacles 
to our success in manufactures. K. 

eel 
BOW WINDOWS. 
‘In which time, retiring myself into a Bay Window.’ 
Jonson’s ‘Cynthia’s Revels. 











Bow-windows were, at one time, univer- 
sally called Bay windows. As these bays 
were sufficiently large, they were the com- 
mon retiring places, in which confidential 
conversations were frequently held. Min- 
sheu has not the word Bow-window— Bay 
window’ he says ‘ hath its name because it 
is builded in manner like a baie or rode for 
shippes, that is, round.’ Both bow and bay 
are, however, derived from the same w ord 
the Anglo-Saxon bygan ‘to bend or curve.’ 
Shake speare speaks of ¢ bay-windo\ ws trans- 
parent as barricadoes.’ 




















PHREN {OLOG y. 





We had supposed that every individual 
possessed some crude ideas regarding the 
meaning of the science, as it has been 
termed by its votaries, of Phrenology or 
Craniology; but on turning to the last 
edition of Todd’s Johnson, in which the 
words have, for the first time, made their 
appearance, it is manifest that Mr. Todd 
had not the slightest idea of the acceptation 
of them himself. Phrenology and Crani- 
ology, which are synonymous or have be- 
come so, being defined by him “the 
science of cerebral pathology” or in other 
words the science of diseased brain! If 
Mr. Todd, whose occupation it has been 
“to busy himself in tracing the original 
and detailing the signification of words” 
could have such erroneous notions upon the 
subject, there may be others who have not 
had the means of becoming acquainted 
with the principles of the Phrenologist, or 
who may have been misled by that Lexi- 
cographer : we shall, therefore, in an early 
number of the Museum, offer a few remarks 
upon the foundation and superstructure of 
phrenology, remarking merely, at present, 
that as we see such difference in the moral 
and intellectual qualities of individuals, and 
as it is through the brain that the intelli- 
gent principle within us acts, Phrenolo- 
gists have considered that these mental 
manifestations are, probably, caused by 
some increase or diminution in particular 
portions of that organ: accordingly they 
have, in celebrated poets, mathematicians, 
&c. endeavoured to discover whether any 
prominency was perceptible in any portion 
of the skull,—the skull corresponding 
pretty nearly tothe brain—and they have 
too hastily perhaps concluded, that obser- 
vations enough have been made to induce 
them to assign particular parts of the brain 
as the seat of particular moral or intellect- 
ual operations. 

Dr. Burrows, in a recent work on insan- 
ity, has given one or two instances of the 
mistakes which must be constantly incurred, 
by believing that such external configura- 
tion of the skull must necessarily be at- 
tended with certain mental manifestations. 

‘“¢ When Dr. Gall” (the founder of the crani- 
ological system) “ was in England, he went in 
company with Dr. H. to visit the studio of the 
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viewing the 1 various efforts of his skill. Dr. Gall 
was requested to say, from the organs exhibited 
in a certain bust, what was the predominant 
propensity or faculty of the individual. He pro- 
nounced the original must be a great poet. His 
attention was directed to a second bust. Ile de- 
clared the latter to be that of a great mathema- 
tician. The first was the bust of Troughton, 
the eminent mathematician: and the second 
that of Sir Walter Scott! Talent, the phrenol- 
ogist asserts, is relating with the ample devel- 
opement of the cerebral mass. Mr. Chantry 
exhibited to Dr. Gall drawings of numerous 
heads. 


The Cranioscopist selected one whose 
ample developement gave a sure index of vast 
talent. It was a fac simile of the head of the 
Earl of P-inf—t. 

We suspect the Dr. H. alluded to is an 
old and facetious _— whois well known 
wherever the English language is spoken, 
for his works on Insanity. “We have heard 
Dr. H. speak of a similar mistake in the 
appreciation of his own instinctive faculties, 
Dr. Gall having pronounced from attentive 
examination of his head, that he had the 
organs of tone and locality strongly devel- 
oped; in the. attributes of both of which 
the Doctor candidly declared himself to 
be miserably and strangely deficient. 

These are the errors into which the 
phrenologist is likely to fall, and against 
which he has to guard, if he would avoid 
causing a study, which has really a philos- 
ophical basis, from meeting with that obli- 
vion into which so, many discoveries have 
fallen, owing to the misdirected zeal of 
their promulgators. Wy. 








Museum and manuscripts of Linneus. 
It is not generally known that the entire 
museum, library, and manuscripts of Lin- 
neus, are in England. They were sold 
by his widow to the late president of the 
Linnean Society, Sir J. E. Smith, for £1000. 
The sale had been made without the know- 
ledge of the court, and the king only heard 
of it a few hours after a ship had sailed 
with the treasure for England. Filled with 
indignation and regret, he immediately dis- 
patched a light armed, swift-sailing vessel 
in pursuit, but it was too late—Sweden could 
no longer boast of Linneus but by name 
and England possessed the works that 
were to endear his name to posterity. This 
invaluable collection has been quadrupled 





eminent sculptor Chantry. Mr. C. being at the 
moment engaged, they amused themselves in 


by Dr. Smith during a long series of years, 
and since his death the whole has been of- 
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fered to the Linnean Society for £4,000. 
It is doubtful whether that sum will be 
raised amongst the Society for the purchase, 
and if not, it is supposed, the whole may be 
offered to the present king of Sweden, who 
would, no doubt, joyfully make the pur- 
chase.—-London paper. 





Petrarch’s Works.—-The King of France 
has purchased the valuable collection of 
books, consisting of 900 volumes, connect- 
ed with the life and works of Petrarch, 
made by M. Marsand, Professor in the 
University of Padua, editor of the excellent 
edition of the great poet’s works, publish- 
eda few years ago. The collection is di- 
vided into three classes. The first con- 
tains all the printed editions of Petrarch’s 
works, published since 1470, the date of 
the first printed edition. The second, all 
the translations of his works in the Latin, 
French, Spanish, German, and English Jan- 
guages, with all commentaries and biogra- 
phies. The third class consists entirely of 
manuscripts of Petrarch’s works, on vel- 
lum and paper. The collection is to be 
deposited in the Louvre. 





Sleam Navigation between Great Brit- 
ain and India.—A project is on foot to es- 
tablish a communication by steam vessels 
between Great Britain and the East Indies. 
The enterprise has been patronised by the 
merchants and others of Calcutta, Madras, 
the Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
St. Helena. Mr. Waghern, the projector, 
who arrived lately in London to procure 
the co-operation of the British Government, 
the East India Company, and merchants, 
is quite confident in the opinion that he 
can perform the voyage to Calcutta, and 
home, in six months, including stoppages 
both ways, to deliver letters, &c. at Madei- 
ra, St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Isle of 
France, Trincomalee, and Madras, at all 
which places depots of coals will be form- 
ed. The steam vessels on this service are 
not to be fitted up for the reception of pas- 
sengers generally.— Liverpool Paper. 
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- SCHEME OF THE | : 


APPROACHING EXAMINATIONS. 





Friday, July 10th. 
Antient Languages—( Latin-written trans- 
lations.) é ‘ . 8 A.M. 





Modern Languages—( French.) 11 A.M. 
Saturday 11th. 
Mathematics—( Junior Class.) 74 
Modern Languages—(Jtalian) 10 
Antient Languages—( Greek, 
written translations.) 
Monday 13th. 
Antient Languages—(Antient 
History and Geography.) 7 4 “ 
Chemistry and Materia Medica. 


— 


12 we 


( Chemistry.) - ‘ 10 « 
Moral Philosophy—( Political 

Zconomy.) . : j 12 « 
Modern Languages—(Modern 

History, and Anglo Saxon) 4 P.M. 

Tuesday 14th. 

Medicine ‘ 74,A.M. 
Natural Philosophy : 10 « 


Mathematics—(Junior Class) 12 « 
Antient Languages—( Oral 
Greek and Questions.) 
Wednesday 15th. 
Antient Languages—( Oral Latin 
and Questions.) 74.A.M. 
Modern Languages—( Spanish) 10 “ 
Anatomy and Surgery. : 12 
Thursday 16th. 
Chemistry and Materia Medica, 
(Materia Medica.) , 74% 
Moral Philosophy. ; 10 “ 
Mathematics—( Senior Class) 12 “ 


Law . : ‘ m F 4 Pe. 
a 


4PM. 





Public Examination.—( Continued from 


page 32.) 





SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS. 


A general outline is all that can be given of 

the Mathematical examination. 
Junior Mathematical Class. 

This class was examined in the first part of 
Lacroix’s Algebra, the questions consisting, 
chiefly, of simple and quadratic equations, or 
problems that could be resolved by them; the 
expansion of series by the Binomial Theorem, 
and exainples of permutations and combinations. 
This examination was wholly by written ques- 
tions. In Geometry, questions both written 
and oral were selected from the first part, and 
the first and third section of the second part of 
Legendre’s Geometry. 

Second Mathematical Class. 

The examination in Algebra, of the second 
class, was nearly similar to that of the first, but 
included the whole of Lacroix’s Algebra—with 
the solution of cubic equations, and the theory 
of equations of all degrees. 

In Geometry the examination was similar to 
that of the Junior Class, 

In Geometry, written questions were given 
to the class, requiring the solution of the several 







































































































































cases of plane and oplonicol triangles. It w was 
required to prove that in spherical trigonome- 
try, the sines of the sides are proportioned to 


the sines of the opposite angles, and a couple of 


questions were proposed in “nautical astronomy. 
A few questions were also given to this class, 
on the application of Algebra to Geometry. 


Senior Class. 

Four of the members of this class had pre- 
viously been candidates for graduation, the re- 
mainder were examined in the application of 
Algebra to Geometry, and the theory of curves, 
as contained in the IV Chapter of Lacroix’s 
Traite Du Calcul Differentiel et Du Calcul In- 
tegral. 

In the Differential and Integral Calculus 
they were examined by examples taken from the 
questions on these subjects published by Pea- 
cock and Herschell. The class had studied the 
differential Calculus chiefly from the Treatise 
of Boucharlat, and the Integral from Bouchar- 
lat, Lacroix, and the examples before mention- 
ed—they had proceeded to the integration of 
partial differential equations of three or more 
variables, and the questions proposed were cho- 
sen to this extent. 


SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 
TERIA MEDICA. 
Written examination. 
CuEMISTRY. 
20--Given the compositien of water (16 ox: 
2 hyd.) to compare the atomic weights of its 
constituents. 


AND MA- 


to determine the at- 
omic weight of the 
8 metal ; that of oxy- 
gen being 8 

18—What is the law of composition for the 
oxygen in neutral salts ? 

17—How is it ascertained whether any num- 
ber of combinations between A and B, be in defin- 
ite proportions ? 

16—How are Ethers formed and what appears 
to be their difference of composition ? 

15—-What is the difference of composition be- 
tween pure alcohol, sulphuric ether and olefiant 
gass ? 

14— How is ultimate analysis effected upon 
organic substances ? 

13—Describe the different kinds of Fermenta- 
tion. 

12—What change of composition does fat or 
oil undergo in consequence of saponification ? 

11—Why does Lime water preduce a yellow 
precipitate with corrosive sublimate ? 

10—Why does Lime water produce a black 
precipitate with calomel}? 

9—Explain the formation of corrosive subli- 
mate by the distillation of Bi-permuriate of Mer- 
cury. 

8—Explain the formation of calomel by mix- 
ing solutions of commen salt and nitrate of mer- 
cury. 

7—Explain the difference of chem: action be- 
tween an Acid and 1. sulphurets of the alkalis; 
earths &c.—2. sulphurets of the metals. 

( 1. when there is but one degree of acidity. 
6—Explain the ) 2. when there are tio degrees of acidity. 
nomenclature )3. when there are intermediate degs. of 
acidity. 


? er ( metal oxyg. 
19—Given 2 oxides 100 
100 
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SG e the nomenclature for different degrees 
of oxidation in the same substance. 
1. when neutral, so as te denote 
the degree of acidity. 
4—Give the nomencla- 2. when the acid is in excess. 
ture for salts. 3. when the base is in excess. 
4. when the acid is in exceess, 
and the base a per ox. 
3—Enumerate the different simple electro-ne- 
gative and electro-positive bodies. 
2—Enumerate the circumstances best calcula- 
ted to promote chemical action. 
1—Whiat are the instruments in use for mea- 
suring temperature and atmospheric pressure ? 
3" N. B. The answers to be valued accord- 
ing to the numbers. 


Pharmacy and Materia Medica. 

14--Opium. How obtained? Its proximate 
composition—Medical effects. 

1s—Cinchona Bark. Officinal species, prox- 
imate composition. 

17—Alocs. Medical use, different species, 
form of exhibition. 

16—Antimony. Preparations most in use, 
medical character—as an Emetic. 

15—Ipecacuanha. Composition, medical uses, 
dose as a diaphoretic. 

14—Jalap, Medical use, form of exhibition. 

13—Mercury. Preparations, medical effects. 

12—Oil of Turpentine. Chemical composi- 
tion, medical uses. 

11—Antilithics---what? The difficulties at- 
tending their administration. 

10---Enumerate the Cathartics most in use, 
give their doses. 

9—What is meant by ‘Tonics, Narcotics, 
Dimetics, Diaphoretics, Sialogogues, Errhines, 
Epispastics and Escharotics ! 

8—Give examples of the best emetics, their 
doses. 

7—Describe the operation for preparing Ex- 
tracts, Tinctures and Essences. 

6—Enumerate the different forms of Pharma- 
ceutical preparations. 

5— W hat are the essential operations of Phar- 
macy ? 

4---What is the difference between Gum-resins 
and Balsams ? 

3—How do Narcotics affect Absorption ? ? 

2—Which are the Solv ents employed in Phar- 
maceutical operations ? 

1—How are the impurities of Essential Oils 
detected ? 

(> N. B. The answers to be valued accord- 
ing to the numbers. 
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